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ABSTRACT 



This reference grammar is written for speakers of English 
who are learning Swahili. Because many language learners are not familiar 
with the grammatical terminology, this book explains the basic terminology 
and concepts of English grammar that are necessary for understanding the 
grammar of Swahili. It assumes no formal knowledge of English grammar and is 
written in very simple language. This book is designed to be used as a 
supplement to other Swahili language textbooks, and provides more extensive 
explanations of the grammar lessons presented in textbooks. The manual is 
arranged by topic to help learners locate information easily. The book is 
organized in 55 chapters with a section for each part of speech: nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions. There 
are also sections for sentences and miscellaneous. References appear in 
footnotes throughout the text. Contains a glossary, an index, and an answer 
key. ( KFT) 
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African Language Learners’ 
Reference Grammar Series 



The African Language Learners ’ Reference Grammar 
Series is written for speakers of English who are learning 
African languages. Since many language learners are not 
familiar with grammatical terminology used in their 
textbooks, the books in this series seek to explain the basic 
terminology and concepts of English grammar that are 
necessary for understanding the grammar of an African 
language. The primary objective of the African Language 
Learners’ Reference Grammar Series is to provide language 
learners with grammar books that will supplement their 
textbooks. These books are not intended to replace a 
textbook. The books in the series assume no formal 
knowledge of English grammar and are written in easy to 
understand language. 

Interested parries may contact the National African Language 
Resource Center (NALRC) about the possibility of working 
with the Center to publish a similar grammar book for their 
respective languages. Manuscripts are subject to external 
review and must follow the theoretical framework established 
for the series. 

A series such as this depends on the vision, good will and 
labor of many. Special appreciation is extended to the U.S. 
Department of Education’s IEGPS (International and 
Education and Graduate Programs Service), the NALRC staff 
members, the NALRC’s Field Advisory, National Advisory, 
and Local Advisory Boards, and the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison College of Letters and Science, especially Jane Tylus 
(Associate Dean for the Arts and Humanities) and Phillip 
Certain (Dean of the College of Letters and Science), as well 
as various individuals who support the efforts of the 
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NALRC. Without the support, advice and assistance of all, 
the African Language Learners' Reference Grammar Series would 
not have become a reality. 



Antonia Folarin Schleicher 
Series General Editor 
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FOREWORD 



This monograph is a pedagogical grammar of Swahili that is 
well illustrated and exhaustive both in the wide range of 
phenomena considered and examples provided. The book 
provides the grammar of Swahili in such a way that the 
novice and the advanced student will constantly find recourse 
to read and revisit the contents of the book at various points 
of their study. 

The oft remarked elegance of the Swahili language will be 
appreciated even by those whose need is not to speak Swahili 
but merely to understand the workings of its grammar 
components. Crucial notions concerning nouns, verbs and 
adjectives and the way these categories relate to one another 
are clearly laid out so that no knowledge of linguistics and 
teaching methodology is assumed or expected. The book is 
organized in a way that makes it good for both quick and 
detailed referencing. It follows the fundamentals of good 
pedagogical grammars in that it is written with careful 
attention to detail matched with simplicity of explanation. 
The end result is that the learner will now be equipped with 
the fundamentals of how the Swahili language is constituted. 
Grammar remains an important component in second 
language learning in spite of much commentary to the 
contrary. This grammar, being a work of considerable quality, 
supports a teaching philosophy that places a premium on 
learner autonomy. Instead of students relying on teachers, 
teachers evolve to become facilitators and mentors of the 
learning process. This book will particularly aid our diverse 
teaching personnel who may be presently apprehensive about 
teaching grammar or integrating it into their lesson plans. 

This grammar, being the inaugural volume in the African 
Language Learners* Reference Grammar Series, is sure to serve as a 
model for the upcoming ones. The first of its kind for 
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Swahili, this book should be a delight to those of us who 
champion the nurturing of learner engagement and learner 
initiative as some of the necessary elements towards lifelong 
learning. This book is a milestone for the field of African 
language learning and teaching and will hopefully be met with 
the applause it deserves. The book Swahili Learners * Reference 
Grammar is testament to the excellent work being 
accomplished by the National African Language Resource 
Center (NALRC) at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
The field owes many thanks to the authors and to the 
NALRC. 

John Mugane 

President-Elect, African Language Teachers Association 
(ALTA) 

Assistant Professor of Linguistics 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
January 2001 
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PREFACE 



The Swahili Learners' Reference Grammar is written for 
speakers of English who are learning Swahili. Since many 
language learners are not familiar with grammatical 
terminology used in their textbooks, this book explains the 
basic terminology and concepts of English grammar that are 
necessary for understanding the grammar of Swahili. It 
assumes no formal knowledge of English grammar and is 
written in very simple language. 

The primary objective of the Swahili Learners' Reference 
Grammar is to provide Swahili learners with a grammar 
book that will supplement their textbooks. It is not intended 
to replace a Swahili textbook. Occasionally, learners need 
more extensive explanations of the structures presented in 
their textbooks. This manual provides such additional detail. 
The grammar is arranged by topic to help learners locate 
information easily. For example, information on nouns can 
be found in Chapters 1-5. 

The following are the design features of the Swahili 
Learners' Reference Grammar: 

1. The organizational design is built around the basic word 
order of a Swahili sentence. The bulk of the manual focuses 
on nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and objects. 
The text also includes various types of work with compound 
and complex sentences and with several other topics. 

2. The grammar book presents the underlying structure of 
Swahili in a coherent and orderly manner. 

3. The resources in this manual are built on a framework of 
explanations, examples, and short reviews. Each chapter is a 
self-contained discussion of a particular grammar topic. A 
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brief definition of the grammar topic is followed by an 
explanation and examples of the way the grammatical 
construction is used in English. Then a parallel section 
illustrates the use of the same grammar point in Swahili, step 
by step, using sample sentences translated from Swahili into 
English. 

4. It is assumed that the study of grammar should be tied to 
the real needs of learners both to help them better 
understand course materials and to expand their accuracy and 
fluency in Swahili. 

5. The presentation of individual grammar items is tied to the 
larger context of the basic structure of Swahili. For example, 
the meanings of individual tenses are presented within the 
framework of the verb system. 

6. The materials in this manual include the study of processes 
as well as particular grammatical items. For example, 
compounding, as well as the present tense particle, are 
covered in the section on VERBS. 
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TO THE LEARNERS 



The Swahili Learners' Reference Grammar is written to 
help you understand the basic grammatical terms that you 
may not be familiar with in your Swahili textbook. It is 
hoped that this manual will not only help you to acquire 
grammatical competency in Swahili, but also in English. 
Knowing the grammar of any language you are learning is 
very important because it allows you to express your thoughts 
and intentions in a way that is acceptable to native speakers. 
Many times, grammar mistakes can make your speaking and 
writing difficult to understand. In Swahili, an example in 
which grammar affects meaning direcdy is if you use a past 
tense marker “li” instead of a future tense marker C£ ta” when 
describing to a friend your plans for the future. 

The table of contents and the index are provided to help you 
to locate the grammatical terms and concepts that you want 
to understand in greater detail. Remember to use both the 
TABLE OF CONTENTS and the INDEX on a regular 



Make sure you understand the explanations and the examples 
provided both in English and in Swahili. Whenever a 
REVIEW is provided, remember to do it to assess your 
knowledge of the grammatical terms you are learning. If your 
answers do not match the ANSWER KEY, make sure you 
review the section before you move on to another section. 

Below are some strategies that can help you to leam the 
grammar of Swahili in a more effective manner: 

1. Be on the lookout for patterns: Don’t wait for your 
instructor or others to point out a pattern; look for it 
yourself. Sometimes the patterns that you can recognize 
yourself will be more helpful than those given in your 
textbook or presented in this manual, because they 
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organized in ways that are clearer to you. If you uncover the 
patterns yourself, it will be easier to remember and follow 
them. 

2. Learn the rules: Make sure you understand how a 
particular rule works. This will reduce the amount of 
memorization you will need to do. 

3. Organize: After you have constructed your own grammar 
tables in the way that makes the most sense to you, make sure 
you review them and add any new information that you 
acquire. For example, you can make a table of Swahili noun 
classes, tenses, or negative tenses. Each time you learn a new 
word that belongs to a particular category you have set up, 
enter it in your table. This is especially important if the word 
is an exception to a rule and needs special attention. 

4. Experiment: Try to experiment with rules because most 
grammar rules have boundaries that you need to discover by 
yourself to avoid mistakes. The way to find the boundaries is 
to keep applying a rule until you discover that it no longer 
works. For example, in Swahili you cannot always apply 
agreement rules simply according to what class a word is in: 

kitabu/ vitabu (class 7/8): Kitabu kmapotea. 

Vitabu vinapotea. 

kiongozi/viongozi (class 7/8): Kiongozi anaenda. 

Viongozi wanae 

(use class Vz agreements) 
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5. Work towards mastery when doing grammar 
exercises: When doing oral grammar exercises in class, at 
home, or in the language lab, carefully focus on the grammar. 
At this point, every one of the teacher’s corrections or the 
correct responses on tape should be accurately repeated. 
Many learners habitually listen passively to the teacher’s 
corrections or the models on tape without repeating the 
correct form. Avoid falling into this bad habit, as it is only by 
repeating the corrected version that you give yourself an 
opportunity to learn it. When working on a grammar point, 
strive to be 100% correct. In this way, when your attention is 
diverted to other considerations, you will be more likely to 
recall the correct form. 

6. Avoid repeated errors: Try to understand why you 
consistendy make a certain kind of error. Is it because you 
are not clear about the rule? Or is it that you have totally 
misunderstood the rule? Or could it be that you have not 
learned the rule boundaries - that is, its exceptions? You can 
avoid making the same mistake by checking your textbook, 
this manual, or by asking your teacher for an explanation or 
clarification. 

7. Note whether additional work has any effect on your 
performance: Sometimes extra practice - such as doing 
grammar drills — may not improve your speaking accuracy. 
However, using language in real-life situations may be very 
beneficial. The amount of time spent on an activity may not 
be as important as finding and using the type of activity that 
helps your learning. 

8. Be patient: There is no language that is grammar- free, 
although some languages have more complex grammatical 
systems than others. It is impossible to learn, much less 
remember, all the rules in a limited period of time. It will 
take some time before you will be able to speak and write 
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without grammatical errors. Work on your grammar 
diligently but patiently. Learning one rule at a time, practicing 
often and doing frequent reviews are good learning 
principles. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Learning Swahili, like learning any foreign language, requires 
that you look at each word in terms of its part of speech, its 
meanings, and its function. This book is designed to help 
you understand the part of speech, the meaning and the 
function of the Swahili forms that you will be learning. 

1 . Part of speech 

Words are grouped by types and each type is called a part of 
speech. Here is a list of the nine different parts of speech 
used in English: 

Noun Article 

Pronoun Conjunction 

Verb Preposition 

Adverb Interjection 

Adjective 

Each part of speech has its own rules. You must learn to 
identify the part of speech for each word so that you will 
know which rules to apply. Understanding the rules for each 
part of speech will help you understand the function and 
relationship of the words in both English and Swahili 
sentences. 

Look at how the word love functions in the sentences that 
follow: 



The boys love to play soccer. 
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My love for you is great. 



noun 



Charles wrote Rosa a love letter. 



adjective 



The English word love is the same in all three sentences, but 
in Swahili different words will be used for the verb, the noun 
and the adjective. 

2. Meaning 

An English word must be connected with a Swahili word that 
has an equivalent meaning. For example, the word water ; in 
English, has the same basic meaning as the Swahili word 

maji. 

The best way to learn words with equivalent meanings is to 
memorize the words. However, there are some English 
words that are borrowed into Swahili. These kinds of words 
are easier to learn because they are very close to the English 
counterparts. Some examples include: 



Sometimes, if you know one Swahili word it can help you to 
learn another. For example knowing that the Swahili word 
kiti means chair should help you to learn that mwenyeldti 
means chairperson. Similarly, knowing that kuzungumza 
means to converse will help you to learn that mazungumzo 
means conversation. 



ENGLISH 



SWAHILI 



motorcar 

America 

office 

soccer 



motokaa 

Amerika 

ofisi 

soka 
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For the most part, there is little or no similarity between 
words, and knowing one Swahili word will not help you learn 
another. As a general rule, such words must be memorized 
separately. For example, knowing that bibi means grandmother 
will not help you to learn that babu is grandfather. 

In addition, there are some combinations of words that take 
on a special meaning. Such words are referred to as idioms. 
Idioms are usually unique to each language. For example, in 
Swahili, kuenda means to go , while wazimu means spirits . 
However, kuenda wazimu means to go cra^y. You need to 
pay special attention to these kinds of idiomatic expressions 
so that you can use them appropriately. 

3. Function 

A word must be identified according to the function it 
performs in the sentence. Each word, whether in English or 
in Swahili, serves a unique function in the sentence. 
Determining this function will help you to find the proper 
Swahili equivalent. 

Look at how the word her functions in the sentences that 
follow: 



We went to visit her. 

I 

direct object 
Her dress is new. 



adjective 
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In English the word her is the same in both sentences, but in 
Swahili two different words, each following a different set of 
rules, must be used because the word her has two different 
functions. 

While studying Swahili, you must learn to recognise the part 
of speech, the meaning, and the function of each word within 
a sentence. 



TAKE NOTE 

Since you already know English, this book will show you how 
to identify parts of speech in English. You will then learn to 
compare and contrast English and Swahili constructions. 
This will give you a better understanding of the explanations 
you receive in class or find in your Swahili textbook. 
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NOUNS 



Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION TO NOUNS 



A noun is a word that signifies a person, animal, place, thing, 
event or idea. For example: 



• a person 


teacher, student, nurse, 

doctor, grandmother, Mr., Sheriff 


• an animal 


dog cow, bull, lion, bird, 
hyena, elephant 


• a place 


house, school, city, state, 
country, continent, island, 
Tanzania, Kenya, Mecca 


• a thing 


book, shirt, computer, 
drum, veil, dish, food 


• an event 
or activity 


birth, death, marriage, 
graduation, soccer, sleep, 
the Olympics 


• an idea 
or concept 


freedom, wealth, love, 
power, beauty, history, 
Organisation of African Unity 


As you can see, a noun can name something tangible (i.e. that 
you can touch), such as glass, coffee, and grandmother ; or it can 
name something abstract, such as racism, music, and courage. 
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There are two types of nouns, common and proper. A noun 
that refers to any person, animal, place, thing, event or idea 
that is not specific is called a common noun. A common 
noun never begins with a capital letter unless it is the first 
word in a sentence. All the words above that begin with a 
lower-case letter are common nouns. A noun that names a 
particular place, animal, place, thing, event or idea is a proper 
noun. A proper noun is always capitalized. All the 
capitalized words above are examples of proper nouns. 

Shakila is a student. 

I I 

proper common 

noun noun 



A noun that is made up of two words is a compound noun. 
A compound noun can be made of two common nouns, such 
as trade unions and mother tongue , or two proper nouns, such as 
East Africa. 

IN ENGLISH 

To train yourself to recognize nouns, read the following 
paragraph where the nouns are in italics. 

Swahili is spoken extensively in Tanzania, Kenya and 
Uganda. Along the coast of Kenya and Tanzania, and on the 
islands near their coasts y it is the first language of many people. 
Others speak it as a second language , not only in these three 
countries but also in the Democratic "Republic of the Congo , 
Zambia, Malawi , Mozambique, and even Saudi Arabia. 
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KWA KI SWAHILI 

A noun is called jina or nomino. The plural, nouns , are 
majina or nomino. Swahili nouns are identified in the same 
way as they are in English; that is, they can signify people, 
animals, places, things, events or ideas. Study the following 
examples: 



• a person 


fundi ( craftsperson), askari 
( soldier ), ldpofu ( blind person ), 
Mkristo (Christian), Profesa 
Senkoro (Professor Senkoro) 


• an animal 


chui (leopard), swala (antelope), 
kobe (turtle), mbu (mosquito), 
panya (rat) 


• a place 


chuo kikuu (university), 
msikiti (mosque), shamba 
(field), eneo (space), Unguja 
(Zawfbar), Msumbiji 
(Mozambique) 


• a thing 


pipi (candy), zawadi (gift), 
kitambaa (cloth), kalamu 
(pen), mkono (hand) 


• an event 
or activity 


arusi (wedding), sherehe 
(party), kushona (sewing), 
mchezo (game), safari (journey) 


• an idea 
or concept 


falsafa (philosophy), 
hesabu (math), ushirika 
(cooperation), elimu (education), 
uhuru (revolution) 
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A common noun is called nomino ya jumla or nomino ya 
jamii and a proper noun is nomino kamili or nomino ya 
pekee. A compound noun is called nomino ambatani. 

Shakila ni mwanafunzi. 

Shakila is (a) student. 

I I 

proper noun common noun 

To train yourself to recognize nouns, read the following 
paragraph (followed by its English translation) where nouns 
are in italics. 

Taasisi ya Kiswahili na Lugha za Kigeni iko katika 
kisiwa cha Unguja , mji wa Zanzibar . Zanzibar ina 
watu wengi wa asili mbalimbali: Waafrika y 

Waarabu y Wahindi , Wachina y na wengine . Wageni 
wengi wanasafiri Zanzibar kusoma hapo Taasisini. 
Wanaweza kusoma Kiswahili , Kiarabu , na lugha 
nyingine za Kiafrika na za dunia . Ni shule nzuri 
Sana. 

(The Institute of Swahili and Foreign Languages is on the 
island of Zanzibar, in the city of Zanzibar. Zanzibar has 
many people of various backgrounds'. Africans , Arabs , Indians , 
Chinese and others. Many foreigners travel to Zanzibar to 
study at the Institute. They can study Swahili , Arabic ; and 
other African and world languages. It is a very good school.) 
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• NUMBER - A noun has a number. It can be 
classified as singular or plural. 

• GENDER/ CLASS — Every Swahili noun is 
associated with one of eighteen classes. English nouns 
have only three classes, usually known as gender; the 
classes are masculine, feminine and neuter. Swahili 
nouns do not differentiate in terms of masculine, 
feminine and neuter genders. 

• COUNT OR NON-COUNT — A noun can be 
classified as to whether it is a count or non-count 
noun; that is, whether it refers to something that can 
be counted or not. 

• FUNCTION - A noun can have two different 
functions in a sentence; that is, it can be the subject of 
the sentence or an object. 



REVIEW 

Circle the nouns in the following sentences. 

1. I marked the date of the party on the calendar. 

2. Lulu broke her leg while riding her bicycle to Dodoma. 

3. The film we saw yesterday disturbed me. 

4. A woman’s beauty is her personality, not her appearance. 

5. Dar es Salaam is a city the President has always wanted to 
visit. 



Chapter 2 
ARTICLES 



An article is a word placed before a noun to show whether 
the noun refers to a specific person, animal, place, t hin g 
event or idea, or to a nonspecific person, animal, place, thing, 
event or idea. 

a specific piece of cloth 

I 

She wrapped the piece of cloth around her shoulders. 

She wrapped a piece of cloth around her head. 

I 

a nonspecific piece of cloth 

IN ENGLISH 

There are two types of articles, definite articles and 
indefinite articles. A definite article is used before a noun 
referring to a specific person, place, animal, thing or idea. 
There is one definite article, the . 

He stole the books from me. 

I 

some specific books 

An indefinite article is used before a noun referring to a 
non-specific person, animal, place, thing, event or idea. 
There are two indefinite articles, a and an. A is used when 
the noun it precedes begins with a consonant. 

I bought a dress, 
not a specific dress 
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An is used when the noun it precedes begins with a vowel ( a , 
e, i, o, or u). 

Zuhura peeled an orange. 



Plural nouns that do not refer to someone or something 
specific are used without an article. 

Kezilahabi writes novels. 



The grammatical term for articles is vibainishi, but there are 
no articles in Swahili. When you translate a sentence into 
English, articles, if appropriate, must be added. Your 
knowledge of English and the meaning of the sentence will 
help you to add the article which best fits the sentence’s 
meaning. For example, the following Swahili sentences can 
each be translated in two ways: 

Mtoto ataenda shuleni. 

A child will go to school. 

The child will go to school. 

Watoto wataenda shuleni. 

Children will go to school. 

The children will go to school. 

Even though there are no articles in Swahili, you need to be 
aware of their use in English. Sometimes you will use 
demonstrative adjectives to approximate the function of 
articles. For example: 



not a specific orange 



not specific novels 



KWA KI SWAHILI 
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Watoto hawa wataenda shuleni. 

These children will go to school 

You will learn more about demonstrative adjectives in 
Chapter 18. 



REVIEW 

Using the word for word translations of Swahili sentences 
into English, write complete English sentences. You will 
need to add the appropriate articles. 

1. Mwanafunzi alisoma kitabu. 

student read hook 



2. Mwandishi anakaa huko bara. 

writer lives (there on) mainland 



3. Mtoto atakula chungwa na mkate. 

child will eat orange and bread 




CHAPTER 3 
NOUN CLASS 



A noun class is a set of nouns in a language that shows the 
same patterns of word or a set of nouns that shows the same 
system of agreements between different parts of speech. 

Swahili, like any other Bantu language, has a well- defined 
noun class system. Swahili nouns can be classified as Class 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, or 18. Class 12 is 
extremely rare in Swahili, and Class 13 does not exist. Below 
is an example of a Swahili sentence that illustrates how the 
class system works. 

Alikiona Id tabu changu mezani wiki ilivopita. 

il l i l l I l 

1 7 7 7 16 9 9 9 

he saw it book my on the week that which passed 

table 

(He saw my book on the table last week . ) 

Number in the grammatical sense means that a word can be 
classified as singular or plural. When a noun refers to one 
person, animal, thing, place, or event, it is called singular. 
When it refers to more than one, it is called plural. 

one cup two cups 

singular plural 
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More parts of speech indicate number in Swahili than in 
English and there are more spelling and pronunciation 
changes in Swahili than in English. 



ENGLISH 

nouns 

verbs 

pronouns 



SWAHILI 

nouns nomino/majina 
verbs vitenzi 

pronouns viwakilishi nomino 

adjectives vivumishi 
relative constructions virejeshi 



Since each part of speech follows its own rules to indicate 
number, you will find number discussed in the chapters on 
relative constructions, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs. This 
chapter will only explain the number of nouns. 

IN ENGLISH 

English is usually not regarded as a class language, but there 
are some examples in English that can illustrate how nouns in 
different classes behave. For example, consider pluralization 
in English: 



SINGULAR PLURAL 



cat 


cats 


house 


houses 


dress 


dresses 


farmer 


farmers 


pencil 


pencils 


church 


churches 
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All these nouns form their plural the same way, by adding s or 
es. Therefore, these nouns and others like them can be said 
to be in the same noun class. Now consider these words: 



These do not change in the plural. They belong to another 
noun class. Other examples are: 



The above examples form yet another noun class, one that 
changes the vowel “inside” the noun to make it plural. 

Notice that these noun classes in English are no longer called 
noun classes. They are called “tegular” and “irregular” 
nouns. All the nouns that take ‘s’ are called regular nouns, 
while those that do not take s are called irregular nouns. This 
is because, in English, only the ‘s’ plural class can have new 
words added to it. When a class can get new words, it is 
called “productive”. In English plural formation, there are 
many noun classes, but only one is productive (hence they are 
called “regular”, while other noun classes are not productive, 
hence they are called “irregular”). 



sheep 

deer 



sheep 

deer 



mouse 

louse 

goose 

foot 

tooth 

man 



mice 

lice 

geese 

feet 

teeth 

men 
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Some nouns, called collective nouns, refer to a group of 
persons or things, but the noun itself is considered singular. 

The soccer team is doing well this season. 

The family is moving to Iringa. 

The committee has a difficult decision to make. 

KWA KI SWAHILI 

The word for grammatical number is namba. When used to 
refer to nouns it is called namba ya jina. A singular noun is 
called jina la umoja and a plural noun is jina la wingi. As in 
English, the plural form of a Swahili noun is usually spelled 
differendy than the singular. Every noun belongs to a noun 
class, and each class of nouns has its own rules for forming 
the singular and the plural. There are sixteen classes (1-11 
and 14-18). For most noun classes (1-11), the odd numbers 
denote the singular and the even numbers denote the plural. 



CLASS SINGULAR 


PLURAL CLASS 


1 mtu {person ) 


watu (people) 2 


3 mti {tree) 


mid {trees) 4 


5 jengo {building) 


m a jengo {buildings) 6 


7 kitabu ( book ) 


vitabu {books) 8 


9 ndege {plane ) 


ndege (planes) 10 


11 usiku {night) 


siku {nights) 10 



You can see that each class has a system for forming the 
plural. You should also note that class 12 is not listed 
because it is infrequendy used and has no regular plural form. 
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In Swahili, all noun classes are productive, just as in any 
Noun Class language. Swahili nouns follow rules for 
grammatical class. The word for class or classes is ngeli. 1 A 
few generalizations can be made about the kinds of nouns 
that fall into each of the noun classes. However, there are 
many exceptions, so you should always memorize the class of 
each noun in both the singular and plural. 

CLASS 1 ngeli ya kwanza 

Nouns in class 1 are singular, and refer to living things such 
as people and animals. They usually begin with the nominal 
prefix m-, but sometimes begin with mw- or, rarely, with 
mu-. In Swahili a nominal prefix is called kiambishi awali 
cha jina. 

mtu {person ) 
mwalimu ( teacher ) 
muumba ( creator ) 

Some singular nouns do not belong to class 1, but, because 
they refer to people and animals, use class 1 agreements in 
most grammatical contexts. 

ldjana {young person , class 7) 
ldpofu ( blind person , class 7) 
paka {cat, class 9) 

You will learn more about how to use class 1 agreements in 
Chapters 20 (Subject Prefixes) and 34 (Objects), and in the 
series of chapters on adjectives and pronouns (6-20). 

Proper nouns that refer to people are also treated as if they 
were in class 1. Because many Swahili names are words that 



1 The word namna {type or kind) is also used for grammatical 
class. See G-W. Broomfield, Sarufiya Kiswahi/i (London: Sheldon Press, 
1931 ): 40 - 47 . 
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are also used as common nouns, you might confuse them 
with the noun of another class. To avoid this mistake, take 
note if the noun is capitalized, which will indicate that it is a 
proper noun. 



COMMON NOUNS 
juma (week, class 5) 
zawadi (gift , class 9) 
sudi (luck, class 9) 



PROPER NOUNS 
Juma (a boy's name, class 1) 
Zawadi (a girl's name, class 1) 
Sudi (a boy's name, class 1) 



CLASS 2 ngeli ya pili 

Nouns in class 2 are plural of nouns in class 1, and they refer 
to living things such as people and animals. They always 
begin with the nominal prefix wa-. 



watu (people) 
walimu (teachers) 
waumba (creators) 



Some singular nouns do not belong to class 2, but because 
they refer to people and animals, they use class 2 agreements 
in most grammatical contexts. 



vijana (young people, class 8) 
vipofu (blind people , class 8) 
paka (cats, class 10) 



You will learn more about how to use class 2 agreements in 
Chapters 20 (Subject Prefixes) and 34 (Objects), and in the 
series of chapters on adjectives and pronouns (6-20) 
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CLASS 3 ngeli ya tatu 

Nouns in class 3 are singular. They begin with the nominal 
prefix m-. Almost all singular nouns that refer to plants are 
in class 3, but many other objects are as well. 



mkutano ( meeting) 

CLASS 4 ngeli ya nne 

Nouns in class 4 are the plural of nouns in class 3 and they 
begin with the nominal prefix mi-. Almost all plural nouns 
that refer to plants are in class 4, but many other objects are 
as well. 

miti (trees) migomba (banana trees) 

miradi (projects) 

CLASS 5 ngeli ya tano 

Nouns in class 5 are singular, and usually refer to inanimate 
objects or abstract ideas. Many class 5 nouns begin with the 
letters j- or ji- 

jicho (eye) jengo (building) 

jiwe (rock) 

However, many other class 5 nouns have no recognizable 
nominal prefix at all. 



mti (tree) 
mzizi (root) 



mgomba (banana tree) 
mradi (project) 



hitaji (requirement) 
shetani (devil) 



duka (shop) 
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There are a few class 5 nouns that refer to people, but in 
most grammatical contexts these use class 1 agreements (see 
CLASS 1 above). 



You will learn more about how to use class 5 agreements in 
Chapters 20 (Subject Prefixes), 34 (Objects), and in the series 
of chapters on adjectives and pronouns (6-20). 

CLASS 6 ngeli ya sita 

Nouns in class 6 are the plurals of nouns in class 5, and they 
usually refer to inanimate objects or abstract ideas. They 
always begin with the nominal prefix ma- 

macho {eyes) majengo {buildings) 

maduka {shops) mawe {rocks) 

mashetani {devils) 
mahitaji {requirements) 

There are a few class 6 nouns that refer to people, but in 
most grammatical contexts these use class 2 agreements (see 
CLASS 2 above). 

mapolisi {policeman ) madaktari {doctor) 

There are also class 6 nouns that have no class 5 equivalents 
and can be both singular and plural. 

mazingira {environment) 
mashtaka {accusations) 
maisha {life) 
mazishi (funeral) 



polisi (policeman) 



daktari (doctor) 
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You will learn more about how to use class 6 agreements in 
Chapters 20 (Subject Prefixes), 34 (Objects), and in the series 
of chapters on adjectives and pronouns (6-20). 

CLASS 7 ngeli ya saba 

Nouns in class 7 are singular, and usually refer to inanimate 
objects, abstract ideas, and languages. They always begin with 
either ki- or ch-. 

kitabu {book) chakula (food) 

kina {rhyme) Kiswahili {Swahili) 

There are some class 7 nouns refer to people and take class 1 
agreements (see CLASS 1 above). 

kipofu ( blind person) 
kilema {a crippled person) 
kifaru {rhinoceros) 

You will learn more about how to use class 7 agreements in 
Chapters 20 (Subject Prefixes), 34 (Objects), and in the series 
of chapters on adjectives and pronouns (6-20). 

In some cases, adding the class 7 nominal prefix ki- can be 
used to make a noun of another class diminutive (smaller). 

mtoto {child) class 1 => kitoto {little child) class 7 

mbuzi (goat) class 1 => kibuzi {little goat) class 7 

embe (mango) class 5 => kiembe ( little mango) class 7 
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CLASS 8 ngeli ya nane 

Nouns in class 8 are the plurals of nouns in class 7, and they 
usually refer to inanimate objects or abstract ideas. They 
always begin with the nominal prefix vi- or vy-. 



vina (rhymes) 

There are some class 8 nouns that refer to people and take 
class 2 agreements (see CLASS 2 above). 

vipofu (blind people) 
vilema (crippled people) 
vifaru (rhinoceroses) 

You will learn more about when they take class 2 agreements 
in Chapters 20 (Subject Prefixes), 34 (Objects), and in the 
series of chapters on adjectives and pronouns (6-20). 

CLASS 9 ngeli ya tisa 

Nouns in class 9 are singular, with no recognizable nominal 
prefix. They usually refer to inanimate objects or abstract 
ideas. 

safari (journey) kazi (work) 

Proper nouns that refer to places are also in class 9. 

Tanzania Amerika (America) 

Zuhixra (the planet Venus) 

Many class 9 nouns are adopted words, words that were 
adopted from other languages into Swahili. These are called 
maneno yaliyotoholewa. 



vitabu (books) 



vyakula (foods) 



4 
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kompyuta ( computer ; from English) 
sayari (planet \ from Arabic) 

Many nouns that refer to animals, and some that refer to 
people, are in class 9, but in most grammatical contexts they 
are treated as if they were class 1 (see CLASS 1 above). 

simba (lion) mbwa (dog) 

baba (father) 

CLASS 10 ngeli ya kumi 

Nouns in class 10 are the plurals of nouns in class 9 and class 
11, and they have no recognizable nominal prefix. They 
usually refer to inanimate objects or abstract ideas. 

safari (journeys) kazi (jobs) 

Many class 10 nouns are adopted words. 

kompyuta ( computers , from English) 
sayari (planets , from Arabic) 

Many nouns that refer to animals, and some that refer to 
people, are in class 10, but in most grammatical contexts they 
are treated as if they were class 2 (see CLASS 2 above). 

simba (lions) mbwa (dogs) 

baba (fathers) 

CLASS 11 ngeli ya kumi na moja 

Nouns in class 11 are singular, with the nominal prefix u-. 
Often they refer to long, thin objects. 

ukuta (wall) ulimi (tongue) 

udevu (whisker) 
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CLASS 14 ngeli ya kumi na tine 

Nouns in class 14 are abstract ideas. Although class 14 nouns 
look like class 1 1 nouns, you can tell the difference because 
they only exist in the singular; there is no way to make a class 
14 noun plural. They begin with the nominal prefix u-. 

uhuru (freedom) umoja (unity) 

ujamaa (socialism) 

CLASS 15 ngeli ya kumi na tano 

Nouns in class 15 refer to actions. These are verbal nouns, 
also known as gerunds or infinitives. In Swahili they are 
known as viten 2 ijina. They begin with the nominal prefix 
ku-, also known as an infinitive prefix. 

kusoma ( studying ) 
kufanya (doing ) 
kupiga {hitting ) 

CLASS 16 ngeli ya kumi na sita 

Nouns in class 16, 17 and 18 are called locatives because 
they refer to places. In Swahili they are called majina ya 
mahali. Class 16 nouns refer to places that are specific or 
close to the speaker; they can be either singular or plural 
depending on context. 

mahali (place; places) 

Almost any noun from any other noun class can be made into 
a class 1 6 noun by adding the locative suffix -ni. 

nyumba 9/10 {house) => nyumbani 16 {at the house) 



chumba 7 {room) => chumbani 16 {in the room) 
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CLASS 17 ngeli ya kumi na saba 

Nouns in class 17 refer to places that are general or not close 
to the speaker; they can be either singular or plural depending 
on context. Almost any noun from any other noun class can 
be made into a class 17 noun by adding the locative suffix -ni. 

mji 3 (city) => mjini 17 (in the city) 

nchi 9/10 (country) => nchini (in the country) 

CLASS 18 ngeli ya kumi na nane 

Nouns in class 18 refer to places that are inside or very close 
to another object; they can be either singular or plural 
depending on context. Almost any noun can be made into a 
class 18 noun by adding the locative suffix -ni. 

mfuko 3 (bag) => mfukoni 1 8 (in the bag ) 
kichwa 7 ( head) => kichwani 1 8 (on the head) 

As you can see, nouns of class 16, 17 and 18 look the same. 
The differences between them can be understood by looking 
for other clues in the sentence. 

TAKE NOTE 

Like English, Swahili has collective nouns, known as nomino 
wingi. Here are a few examples. 

familia (family or families class 9/10) 

kundi / group ; class 5) 

kamati (committee (s); class 9/ 10) 

However, in Swahili the number of these words can be 
treated in one of two ways. 
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1. A collective noun may be treated as a singular noun of 
whatever noun class it belongs. 

Familia inaenda dukani. 

the family it is going to the store 

(The family is going to the store.) 

Kundi linatoa uamuzi wake. 

the group it is decision its 

announcing 

(The group is announcing its decision.) 

2. Or a collective noun may be treated as a group of its 
members. 

Familia wanaenda pwani. 

family they are going to the coast 

( The family is going to the coast.) 

In this example the phrase the people of is understood but not 
stated. 

(Watuwa) familia wanaenda pwani. 

(the people of) the family they are going to the coast 

(The family is going to the coast.) 

Note that these sentences mean the same thing regardless of 
how the collective noun is used. 

As you learn a new noun, you should always learn its class in 
both the singular and plural, because its class will affect the 
spelling and pronunciation of words related to it. 

Textbooks and dictionaries usually list words only in the 
singular. Sometimes they indicate the class of a noun with 
numbers that indicate both its singular and plural. 



O 
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mtu 1/2 

kifo 7/8 
ukuta 11/10 

Other times they indicate the class of the noun by providing 
the plural or the plural nominal prefix. 

mtu (watu) or mtu (wa-) 

kifo (vifo) or kifo (vi ) 

ukuta (kuta) 



A. Read out loud the English and Swahili words below. 
Indicate whether the word is singular (S) or plural (P). 



REVIEW 



1 . desks 

2. msichana {girl) 

3. mitihani {tests) 

4. mabega ( shoulders ) 

5. paka {cats) 

6. family 

7. ukubwa (sz%e) 

8 . kitabu (book) 



S P 
S P 
S P 
S P 
S P 
S P 
S P 
S P 
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B. Identify the class of each of these nouns. If there is more 
than one possible answer, write all of the possible 
answers. 

a) kilabu (club) 

b) walimu (teachers) 

c) dirishani (in the rnndoiv) 

d) ndizi (bananas) 

e) jicho (eye) 

f) uso (face) 

g) miji (cities) 

h) sahani (dish) 

i) maji (water) 

j) mwana (son) 

k) maktabani (at the library) 

l) udogo (smallness) 





Chapter 4 
VERBAL NOUNS 



A verbal noun is a verb form that is part verb and part noun. 
It is also known as a gerund. Another kind of verb is the 
infinitive, which gives the verb’s basic meaning. 

To wake up in the morning is to begin life anew. 

I I.. 

infinitive infinitive 

Waking up in the morning is painful for me. 
verbal noun (gerund) 

IN ENGLISH 
Infinitives 

An infinitive is a form of the verb without person or 
number, giving its fundamental meaning. The infinitive is 
composed of two words, to + verb. 

to enjoy to speak to fall 

When you look up a verb in the dictionary, you find it 
without the to. This form is called the dictionary form. 

enjoy speak fall 

All verbs have a present infinitive and a perfect infinitive. 
The present infinitive is usually to + the verb. The perfect 
infinitive is to have + the past participle of the main verb. 
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Present Infinitive Perfect Infinitive 

to be to have been 

to borrow to have borrowed 

to say to have said 

The infinitive is generally used with another conjugated verb. 
You will learn more about conjugated verbs in Chapters 21- 
44. 

To lose one’s way is to learn one’s way . 2 

i r i 

infinitive conjugated infinitive 
verb 

He loves to learn about other cultures. 

II 

conjugated infinitive 
verb 



Gerunds 

The gerund, or verbal noun, is formed from the dictionary 
form of the verb + -ing. 

buying 

praying 

sleeping 

It can operate in a sentence in almost any way that a noun 
can: as a subject, object of a verb, or object of a preposition. 



2 A loose translation of the Swahili proverb Kupotea njia ndiko 
kujua njia. The message is that one shouldn’t be afraid to try new things 
or to fail; both are opportunities to learn. 
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noun from the verb to run 
subject of the sentence 

Juma loves running. 

noun from the verb to run 
direct object of the verb to love 

The sport of running s competitive. 

noun from the verb to run 
object of the preposition of 

Since the English —ing form of the verb can be part of a verb 
phrase, a verbal adjective (gerundive or present participle; 
see Chapter 42), or a verbal noun (gerund), it is important to 
distinguish among these three uses in order to choose the 
correct Swahili equivalent. 

Mwanaarusi is visiting friends. 

verb phrase 
present tense 

She is a loving mother. 

verbal adjective (gerundive) 
present participle 

Seeing is difficult in this fog. 




verbal noun (gerund) 
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KWA KISWAHILI 

Infinitives and gerunds are the same thing; to avoid 
confusion, in this book both are referred to as verbal nouns. 
In Swahili they are both called vitenzijina. The singular, 
infinitive or gerund \ is kitenzijina. In addition to being verbs, 
they are also nouns of class 15 (see Chapter 3, Noun Class). 

Verbal nouns are composed of one word with the prefix ku- 
+ the verb stem. 

kucheza (to play; playing) 
kutembea (to walk; walking) 
kusema (to speak; speaking) 

There is only one kind of infinitive, the present infinitive or 
kitenzijina cha wakati uliopo. The main uses of the 
infinitive/gerund are to complement the meaning of the 
conjugated verb and to function as a noun. 

Amina anapenda kucheza karata. 

I I 

conjugated infinitive/ gerund 
verb 

(Amina loves to play cards; or Amina loves playing cards.) 

Kuona kifaru kunavutia. 

i 

infinitive/ gerund 

(To see a rhino is interesting; or Seeing a rhino is interesting.) 

A verbal noun can function in any way that a noun can 
function. 
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Kuuliza si ujinga . 3 
Subject 

( Asking is not stupid; or To ask is not stupid.) 

Sisomi kuandika kwake. 

direct object 

(I don’t read his writing . ) 

TAKE NOTE 

It is important to distinguish between English —ing forms. 
For reference, there is a chart on the next page summarizing 
the various English —ing forms and their Swahili equivalents. 



3 A Swahili proverb, which would be literally translated as 
“Asking is not stupidity. ,, 
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present participle Relative or 

Possessive relative + verbal noun 

I j 1 111 ^^ayepfen d a) 1® llll 

Thinking about his vacation > Tenseless participle (Chapter 42) 
he did not work hard in (Akifikiri kuhusu likizo yake, 

school. hakufanya kazi kwa bidii 
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REVIEW 



A. Fill in the blanks using infinitives. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 



Ninapenda 

(I like 

Je, unataka 

(Do you want 

He knows how 



Tumechelewa 

(We were late 



mchana. 

in the afternoon .) 

kesho? 

tomorrow ?) 

very well. 

is great fun. 

dukani . 

at the store.) 



B. Underline the —ing word in the sentences below. Circle 
whether the —ing word is a gerund (G), an adjective (A), or 
part of a verb phrase (VP). 



1. Wanting to visit her mother, Ashura went to Pemba. 

G A VP 



2. The train traveled slowly, never reaching great speeds. 

G A VP 



3. Zawadi was always thinking about her studies. 

G A VP 



4. By riding her bike, Adija was able to reach school on time. 

G A VP 



5. I enjoy swimming in Lake Victoria. 

G A VP 





CHAPTERS 

NEGATIVE VERBAL NOUNS 



To negate a verb is to make it negative. An affirmative verb 
is one that is not negated. 

I am a student. 

He wanted to be a teacher. 

They will travel on the weekend. 

A negative verb is one that is negated. 

I am not a student. 

He did not want to be a teacher. 

They will not travel on the weekend. 

Like all verbs, a verbal noun (that is, an infinitive or a gerund) 
can be negated. 

I would prefer not to swim. 

Not asking would be foolish. 

IN ENGLISH 

Adding the word not before the infinitive or gerund negates a 
verbal noun. 

to bite not to bite 
biting not biting 
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KWA KISWAHILI 

Inserting the morpheme 4 -to- or -toku- in between the 
subject marker -ku- and the dictionary form of the verb 
negates a verbal noun. 

kupeleka => kutopeleka or kutokupeleka 

sending, to send => not sending not to send 

kufanya => kutofanya or kutokufanya 

doing to do => not doing not to do 



REVIEW 

A. Rewrite the infinitive or gerund in each sentence, putting it 
in the negative. 

1 . Do you want to walk? 



2. Travelling by train is risky. 



4. While walking, he fell. 



4 A morpheme is the “smallest linguistic unit which has a meaning 
or grammatical function.” See ‘^Morphology: The Minimal Units of 
Meaning: Morphemes,” Language Fites, 5 th edition, Monica Crabtree & 
Joyce Powers, compilers (Columbus: Ohio State U. P., 1991): 127. 
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B. Rewrite the verbal noun in each sentence, putting it in the 
negative. 

1 . Kucheka ni kuzuri. 

Laughing is good. 



2. Kamati wanataka kukutana. 

The committee wants to meet ‘ 



3. Nilikumbuka kutia chumvi. 

I remembered to add salt . 



ERIC 




PRONOUNS 



Chapter 6 

INTRODUCTION TO PRONOUNS 



A pronoun is a word used in place of one or more nouns. It 
may stand for a person, place, thing or idea. 

For example, instead of repeating the proper noun Abunawas 
in the following sentences, it is preferable to use a pronoun in 
the second sentence. 

Abunawas went to the market. Abunawas decided to buy a 
donkey. 



Abunawas went to the market. He decided to buy a donkey. 

A pronoun can only be used to refer to someone or 
something that has already been mentioned or is understood. 
The word that the pronoun replaces or refers to is called the 
antecedent of the pronoun. In the example above, the 
pronoun he refers to the proper noun Abunawas . Abunawas y 
therefore, is the antecedent of the pronoun he. 



There are different types of pronouns. They are described in 
the following chapters. Listed below are the most important 
categories and the chapters in which they are discussed in 
detail. 

Personal pronouns (Chapter 7) change in form in the 
different persons and according to the function they have in 
the sentence. 



pronoun 



IN ENGLISH 



ERiC 
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• as subject (see Chapter 19); for example: 

I love; they walk; he bathes; she listens. 

• as direct object (see Chapter 35); for example: 

Adija buys it. 

The boy knows her. 

The girl hit him. 

• as indirect object (see Chapter 36); for example: 

The teacher bought her a gift. 

The priest offered me advice. 

The farmer sold us a cow. 

• as object of a preposition (see Chapter 48); for 
example: 

Go with them. 

These are for you. 

Sit next to him. 

Reflexive pronouns (Chapter 8) refer back to the subject of 
the sentence (see chapter 19). 

He helped himself. 

They relied on themselves. 

She talks to herself. 

Interrogative pronouns (Chapter 9) are used in questions at 
the beginning of the question sentence. They are the first 
words, unless they are the objects of a preposition (see 
Chapter 48). 

Who is driving the bus? 

What are you doing? 

Whom will you interview? 

To whom are you speaking? 



ERIC 
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Demonstrative pronouns (Chapter 1 0) are used to point out 
people or things. 

These are sweet. Those are sour. 

This is our house. That is hers. 

Possessive pronouns (Chapter 11) are used to show 
possession. 

Whose dog is this? It is hers. 

Mine is the brown dog over there. 

Relative pronouns (Chapter 12) are used to introduce 
relative subordinate clauses (see Chapter 49, Sentences, 
Phrases and Clauses). For example: 

The car, which he bought, is fast. 

The food, which they are cooking, smells delicious. 

Indefinite pronouns (Chapter 13) indicate certain people or 
things that are not specified or not clearly seen. For example: 

Someone is coming for dinner. 

I gave him something for his trouble. 

KWA KISWAHILI 

These various types of pronouns (with the exception of the 
reflexive pronouns) also exist in Swahili. They are different 
from English pronouns, however, because Swahili pronouns 
always reflect the class of the nouns to which they refer. The 
next seven chapters will illustrate how the different Swahili 
pronouns function. 





Chapter 7 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 



A personal pronoun is a word taking the place of a noun 
that refers to a person or thing. 

I am listening to music. 

We are leaving tomorrow. 

His parents love him very much. 

They watched the movie and enjoyed it. 



Personal pronouns have distinct forms that show their 
function in a sentence. Personal pronouns can function as 
subjects or objects. 

Personal Pronouns as Subjects 

A different pronoun is used depending on the person 
referred to (7 as opposed to you) and some pronouns (such as 
she and they) indicate whether one person or more than one 
person is involved in the action of the verb. For example: 

He sat, and they stood. 

• Who sat? He did. He is the singular subject of the 
verb sat. 

• Who stood? Thy did. Thy is the plural subject of the 
verb stood 

Here is a list of the pronouns used as subjects: 



IN ENGLISH 



SINGULAR PLURAL 



1 st person 
2 nd person 
3 rd person 



I 

you 

he/she/it 



we 

you 

they 
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Personal Pronouns as Objects 

A different pronoun is used depending on the person 
referred to {me as opposed to you) and some pronouns (such 
as her and them) indicate whether one person or more than 
one person is acted upon. 

The policeman arrested her and me. 

• The policeman arrested whom? Her and me. Her and 
me are the direct objects of arrested. 

The doctor spoke to them frankly. 

• The doctor spoke to whom? To them. Them is the 
direct object of spoke to. 

The students are sitting behind you and him. 

• The students are sitting behind whom? You and him. 
You and him are objects of the preposition behind. 



Most pronouns that function as objects in a sentence are 
different from the ones that function as subjects. Compare 
the subjects and objects in English for the personal 
pronouns: 



SUBJECT 

I 

you 

he/ she/it 
we 
you 
they 



OBJECT 

me 

you 

him/her/it 

us 

you 

them 



Only you and it have the same form as subjects and objects. 
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KWA KI SWAHILI 

Personal pronouns, which are called viwakilishi nomino vya 
watu, are the same whether used as subjects or objects. 

Yeve alinipiga. He hit me. 

Nilimpiga yeve . I hit him. 

However, Swahili personal pronouns do have different forms 
depending on the person referred to and whether they are 
singular or plural. 

Here is a list of the personal pronouns used as subjects and 
objects: 

SINGULAR 

1 st person mimi I, me 

2 nd person wewe you 

3 rd person yeye he , him , 

she , her 

The words it y they, and them are not expressed by personal 
pronouns in Swahili when they do not refer to people. 
Instead, demonstrative pronouns are used. Demonstrative 
pronouns are explained in Chapter 1 0. 

TAKE NOTE 

In English there is no difference between you in the singular 
and you in the plural. For example, if there were many people 
present and someone asked aloud, “Are you coming with 
me?” you could stand for one person or for many. 

In Swahili there is a difference between you in the singular and 
you in the plural. 



PLURAL 
si si we, us 

ninyi (or nyinyi ) you 

wao thy, them 
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Wcwc uende dukani. You (singular) 

should go to the store. 

Ninvi mwende dukani. You (plural) should 

go to the store. 



REVIEW 

Write the Swahili personal pronoun you would use to replace 
the underlined words in each sentence. 

1 . We are getting ready for our journey. 

2. Would you (pi.) mind helping us? 

3. Go to the neighbors and ask them for some bags. 

4. They won’t mind loaning us some rope, too. 

5. If they aren’t there, ask the man who lives next door. He 
is very nice and I know him well. 
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REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 



A reflexive pronoun is a pronoun that is used either as the 
object of a verb or as the object of a preposition. It is called 
reflexive because it reflects back to the subject. 

Tima likes to look at herself i n the mirror. 

I 

reflexive pronoun 



IN ENGLISH 

Reflexive pronouns end with -self in the singular and -selves in 
the plural. 



1 st person 
2 nd person 

3 rd person 



myself 

yourself 

himself 

herself 

itself 



ourselves 

yourselves 

themselves 



Reflexive pronouns can have a variety of functions: direct and 
indirect objects, and objects of a preposition. 



• He hurt himself while exercising. 

He is the subject of hurt , ; himself is the direct object. 
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• They bought themselves a new sofa. 

They is the subject of bought; themselves is indirect 
object. 

• She is always talking about herself. 

She is the subject of talking ; herself is the object of the 
preposition about . 



There is no pronoun that serves the same function as the 
English reflexive pronoun. However, Swahili can express the 
reflexive meaning by using the object marker -ji-, shamirisho 
ya kujirejea, the reflexive object marker 

Nilijilipia ada za shule. I paid the school fees for myself 
Ulijisaidia. You helped yourself 
Alijiangalia. He looked at himself 
Tutajinunulia gari. We will buy ourselves a car 
Mnajificha. You all are hiding y ourselves . 

Wanajipikia. They cook for themselves . 



KWA KI SWAHILI 




ERIC 
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REVIEW 

Translate the following sentences, using the Swahili verbs 
given. If you are unsure about which subject markers to use, 
you will need to review Chapter 20, Subject Prefixes. 

1. He loves himself. 

(kupenda to love) 



2. Do you understand yourself? 
(kufahamu to understand) 



3. She trusted herself, 
(kuamini to trust) 



4. They rely on themselves. 

(kutegemea to rely) 



5. Can you all read to yourselves? 
(kusomea to read to) 





Chapter 9 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 



An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun that introduces a 
question. Interrogative comes from the verb to interrogate , which 
means to question . Here are some examples of interrogative 
pronouns used in questions. 

Who is going to the cinema? 

replaces a person 

What did you eat yesterday? 

replaces a thing 

In both Swahili and English, a different interrogative 
pronoun is used depending on whether it refers to a person 
or a thing. The form of the interrogative pronoun also 
sometimes changes according to the function the pronoun 
performs in the sentence. For example, the interrogative 
pronoun could function as the subject, direct object, indirect 
object or object of the preposition. 

IN ENGLISH 

Different interrogative pronouns are used for asking about 
people or things. 

Who wants dessert? 

What is your name? 

Asking about People 

The interrogative pronoun to ask about people has three 
different forms depending on its function in the sentence. 
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1. Who is used for the subject of the sentence. 

Who wrote Rosa Mistika ? 
subject direct object 

2. Whom is the form used for the direct or indirect object of 
the sentence, or with the object of a preposition. 

Whom do you love? 



direct object subject 



To whom did you give the book? 
indirect object 
With whom did you go? 
object of a preposition 



3. Whose is the possessive form and is used to ask about 
possession or ownership. 

Look at that beautiful garden. Whose is it? 



Whose can refer to one or more persons. 

Whose are these books? 

• They are the student’s, (singular answer) 

• They are the students’, (plural answer) 
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Asking about Things 

What is used to ask about things. It does not change forms. 
What is for dinner? 



subject 

What are you learning this week? 
direct object 

What did you give to her? 
indirect object 
With what did you write? 
object of a preposition 



What is considered singular when followed by a singular verb. 
The answer can be singular or plural. 



What is for dinner? 

I 

singular verb 



Meatloaf is for dinner, 
(singular answer) 

Rice and beans are for dinner, 
(plural answer) 



KWA K3SWAHILI 

As in English, different interrogative pronouns are used for 
asking about people or things. 



Nani anasikiliza redio? 

Who is listening to the radio ? 

Nini kilitokea? (Kitu gani kilitokea?) 

What happened? (What thing happened ?) 




75 
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Asking about People 

The interrogative pronoun to ask about people has two 
different forms depending on whether it is singular or plural. 
Both forms can be used as subject, direct object, indirect 
object or object of a preposition. Generally they precede the 
verb if functioning as a subject and follow the verb if 
functioning as an object. 

Nani is used when a singular answer is expected. 

1. It can be used as a subject of a question. For example: 

Nani atakuja kesho? Who mil come tomorrow ? 

Juma atakuja kesho. Juma will come tomorrow . 

(singular answer) 

2. It can be used as a direct object. For example: 

Ulimwona nani ? Whom did you see? 

Nilimwona Salma. I saw Salma, (singular answer) 

3. It can be used as an indirect object. For example: 

Alimpa nani barua? To whom did she give a letter? 

Alinipa mimi. She gave a letter to me. (singular answer) 

4. It can be used as an object of a preposition. For example: 

Utasafiri na nani ? With whom will you travel? 

Nitasafiri na Sudi. I will travel with Sudi. 

(singular answer) 

Note that nani always take class 1 noun agreements, i.e. the 
a- subject marker and the -mw- object marker. 
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Akina nani is used when a plural answer is expected. 

1. It can be used as a subject of a question. For example: 

Akina nani watakuja kesho? 

Who mil come tomorrow? 

Ali na babake watakuja kesho. 

A.H and his father will come tomorrow, (plural answer) 

2. It can be used as a direct object. For example: 

Tutawatembelea akina nani ? 

Whom mil we visit? 

Tutawatembelea wanafunzi. 

We will visit the students, (plural answer) 

3. It can be used as an indirect object. For example: 

Waliwapa akina nani zawadi? 

To whom did they give gifts? 

Waliwapa watoto zawadi. 

They gave gifts to the children . (plural answer) 

4. It can be used as an object of a preposition. For example: 

Mtawapikia akina nani ? 

For whom mil you all cook? 

Tutawapikia rafiki zetu. 

We mil cook for our friends, (plural answer) 

Note that akina nani always takes class 2 noun agreements, 
i.e. the wa* subject marker and the wa- object marker. 

Both nani and akina nani can be used as possessive forms 
by combining them with the preposition -a (of). 




t i 
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Kitabu hiki ni cha nani ? 

Whose book is this? 

Nyumba hizi ni za akina nani ? 

Whose houses are these? 

Note that the preposition -a must always agree with the class 
of the noun to which it refers. It takes the same set of class 
prefixes as possessive adjectives (see Chapter 16 ). 

Asking about Things 

Nini is used to ask about things. It is the same for the 
singular or the plural, and can function as the subject, direct 
object, indirect object or object of a preposition. Generally it 
precedes the verb if functioning as a subject and follows the 
verb if functioning as an object. 

(Kitu gani kinakusumbua?) 

(What thing is botheringjou?) 

Nini kinakusumbua? What is bothering you? 

I 

subject 

Unataka nini ? What dojou want? 
direct object 
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Alikupa nini ? What did she give to you? 
indirect object 

Mtaenda na nini ? With what will you all go? 
object of a preposition 

Do not confuse the interrogative adjectives with the 
interrogative pronouns. Interrogative adjectives (Chapter 
17 ) always accompany a noun, while pronouns stand alone. 

two types of whose 

Whose bag is this? 

• Whose is an interrogative adjective modifying the noun 

bag. 

• Mfuko huu ni wa nani? 

I found this bag; whose is it? 

• Whose is an interrogative pronoun modifying the noun 

bag. 

• Nilikuta mfuko huu; ni wa nani? 

In Swahili the interrogative adjective that means whose (-a 
nani) takes the same form as the interrogative pronoun whose 
(-a nani). It is an adjective if it follows a noun, but a 
pronoun if it stands alone. 



O 

tKJC 
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two types of what 

What book are you reading? 

• What is an interrogative adjective modifying the noun 
book . 

• Unasoma kitabu gani? 

What are you reading? 

• What is an interrogative pronoun standing in for the 
word book. 

• Unasoma nini? 

If what precedes a noun, it is an interrogative adjective. If it 
stands alone, it is an interrogative pronoun. 

In Swahili, gani follows the noun it modifies, while nini 
stands alone. Thus gani is an interrogative adjective, while 
nini is an interrogative pronoun. 
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REVIEW 

Underline the interrogative adjectives and interrogative 
pronouns in the sentences below. Circle whether each word 
that you underline is an interrogative adjective (A) or an 
interrogative pronoun (P) and — if applicable — a subject (S) 
or object (O). You should be able to do this even if you 
don’t understand all the words in the Swahili sentences. 

1 . What do you want to do in Zanzibar? 

A P S O 

2. What towns will you visit? 

A P S O 

3. With whom will you travel? 

A P S O 

4. Whose suitcase is this? 

A P S O 

5. Whom will you stay with? 

A P S O 

6. Nani anaenda nawe? 

A P S O 

7. Mtanunua zawadi gani? 

A P S O 

8. Wewe ni mtalii wa aina gani? 

A P S O 
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9. Akina nani wanakulipia safari yako? 

A P S O 

10. Utafanya nini baada ya safari yako? 

A P S O 
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Chapter 10 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 



A demonstrative pronoun replaces a noun that has been 
mentioned previously or is understood. It is called 
demonstrative because it points out a person or thing. The 
word demonstrative comes from the verb to demonstrate , which 
means to show . 

IN ENGLISH 

The demonstrative pronouns are this (one) and that (one) in the 
singular and these and those in the plural. 

The distinction between this and that can be used to contrast 
one object or person from another, or to refer to things that 
are not the same distance away. The speaker uses this or these 
for the closer objects and that or those for the ones farther 
away. 

We have two sons. This (one) is Hud; that (one) is Assim. 
These are our fields. Those are the neighbor’s. 

KWA KI SWAHILI 

Demonstrative pronouns are called vionyeshi in Swahili. 
The singular, demonstrative pronoun , is called kionyeshi. Here 
are some examples of demonstrative pronouns used in 
sentences: 

Nina zawadi mbili kwa familia yako. Hii ni kwa 
wazee na ile ni kwa watoto. 

I have two gifts for jour family. This is for the elders and that is for 
the children . 

Hawa ni watoto wangu. Wale ni wa dada yangu. 

These are my children. Those are my sisters. 
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There are three types of Swahili demonstrative pronouns. 
The one used depends on the distance between the speaker 
or hearer and the object or person pointed out, as well as on 
whether this is the first time the object or person is being 
mentioned or a reference to someone or something that has 
already been mentioned. All demonstrative adjectives must 
agree with the noun they refer to, using a system of class 
agreements. 

Demonstrative pronouns use the same three sets of forms as 
demonstrative adjectives, which are explained in Chapter 18. 
For this reason, they are sometimes referred to simply as 
demonstratives. In Swahili, both are called vionyeshi. The 
difference is that demonstrative adjectives always follow the 
noun they modify, while pronouns stand in for the nouns 
they refer to. 

1. The first type of demonstrative adjective is equivalent to 
the English demonstratives this or these. It is used exacdy 
as this and these are used in English. 



O 
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CLASS 


DEMONSTRATIVE 


ENGLISH 




PRONOUN 


TRANSLATION 


1 


huyu 


this (person) 


2 


hawa 


these (people) 


3 


huu 


this (thing) 


4 


hii 


these (things) 


5 


hili 


this (thing) 


6 


haya 


these (things) 


7 


hiki 


this (thing) 


8 


hivi 


these (things) 


9 


hii 


this (thing) 


10 


hizi 


these (things) 


11 


huu 


this (thing) 


14 


huu 


this (thing) 


15 


huku 


this (action) 


16 


hapa 


this (specific place) 


17 


huku 


this (general place) 


18 


humu 


this (inside place) 



While you should try to memorize the demonstrative for each 
class, you will learn them much faster if you understand how 
they are formed by studying patterns in the chart above. 

All of the demonstratives that mean this or these begin with 
the letter h and end with the same syllable used as a subject 
prefix in verbs (see Chapter 20, Subject Prefixes). The one 
exception is in class 1, where the syllable yu- is used rather 
than the subject prefix a The sound in between the h and 
the subject prefix is always the same as the final vowel. 

Here are a few examples of how this demonstrative is formed 
in different classes. Try to see the pattern for the other 
classes. 
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class 1 
class 5 
class 14 
class 16 



h- + -u- + -yu — huyu 
h - 4- + -H = hili 

h - + -z/- + -u — huu 
h- + + -pa — hapa 



2. The second type of demonstrative is equivalent to the 
English demonstratives that or those , and is used to refer 
to people or things that are distant from the speaker and 
hearer. 



CLASS 


DEMONSTRATIVE 


ENGLISH 




PRONOUN 


TRANSLATION 


1 


yule 


that (person) over there 


2 


wale 


those (people) over there 


3 


ule 


that (thing) over there 


4 


ile 


those (things) over there 


5 


lile 


that (thing) over there 


6 


yale 


those (things) over there 


7 


kite 


that (thing) over there 


8 


vile 


those (things) over there 


9 


ile 


that (thing) over there 


10 


zile 


those (things) over there 


11 


ule 


that (thing) over there 


14 


ule 


that (thing) over there 


15 


kule 


that (thing) over there 


16 


pale 


that (specific place) over there 


17 


kule 


that (general place) over there 


18 


mle 


that (inside place) over there 



O 

ERIC 
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While you should try to memorize the demonstrative for each 
class, you will learn them much faster if you understand how 
they are formed by studying patterns in the chart above. 

All of the demonstratives that mean these or those objects or 
people mentioned earlier begin with the same subject prefixes 
used with verbs (see Chapter 20, Subject Prefixes) and end 
with the syllable -le. The one exception is in class 1, where 
the syllable yu- is used rather than the subject prefix a-. 

Here are a few examples of how this demonstrative is formed 
in different classes. Try to see the pattern for the other 
classes. 

class 2 wa- + -le — wale 

class 4 i- + -le — ile 

class 7 ki- + -le — Idle 

class 18 m- + -le — mle 

3. The third type of demonstrative is also equivalent to the 
English demonstrative that or those , but it is used to refer 
to a person or thing that has been previously mentioned. 
This type of demonstrative is also used to refer to people 
or things closer to the hearer and far from the speaker. 
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CLASS 


DEMONSTRATIVE 


ENGLISH 




PRONOUN 


TRANSLATION 


1 


huyo 


that (person) mentioned earlier 


2 


hao 


those (people) mentioned earlier 


3 


huo 


that (thing) mentioned earlier 


4 


hiyo 


those (things) mentioned earlier 


5 


hilo 


that (thing) mentioned earlier 


6 


hayo 


those (things) mentioned earlier 


7 


hicho 


that (thing) mentioned earlier 


8 


hivyo 


those (things) mentioned earlier 


9 


hiyo 


that (thing) mentioned earlier 


10 


hizo 


those (things) mentioned earlier 


11 


huo 


that (thing) mentioned earlier 


14 


huo 


that (thing) mentioned earlier 


15 


huko 


that (action) mentioned earlier 


16 


hapo 


that (specific place) mentioned earlier 


17 


huko 


that (general place) mentioned earlier 


18 


humo 


that (inside place) mentioned earlier 



While you should try to memorize the demonstrative for each 
class, you will learn them much faster if you understand how 
they are formed by studying patterns in the chart above. 

All of the demonstratives that mean these or those objects or 
people mentioned earlier follow the pattern of the demonstratives 
that mean this or these , except that the final vowel changes to 
-o. 

Here are a few examples of how this demonstrative is formed 
in different classes. Try to see the pattern for the other 
classes. 
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class 1 huyu => huyo 

class 3 huu => huo 



class 10 


hizi => hizo 


class 17 


huku => huko 


Note that in classes 4, 


7, 8, and 9 the vowel change (from -i 


to -o) results in a 


sound change in the preceding 


consonant(s). 




class 4 & 9 


hii => hiyo 


class 7 


hiki => hicho 


class 8 


hivi => hivyo 


REVIEW 

Underline the demonstratives in the sentences below. Circle 



whether each is a demonstrative adjective (A) or pronoun (P). 



1 . This is not what I expected. A P 

2. Those cookies are delicious . A P 

3. What do you think of these? A P 

4. I haven't tried those yet. A P 

5. When did you find time to cook 

all this food? A P 
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6. Pati hii ni nzuri sana; watu 

wengi wapo. A P 

7. Huyo ni nani? A P 

8. Yule ni kakangu. A P 

9. Alileta hiki? A P 

10. Sivyo; alileta chakula hicho. A P 
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Chapter 11 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 



A possessive pronoun is a word that replaces a noun and 
that also shows who possesses that noun. 



In this example, ours is a pronoun that replaces the noun house 
and that shows who possesses that noun. 

IN ENGLISH 

Possessive pronouns only agree with the person who 
possesses, not to the object possessed. 

Is this your house? No, it is not ours . 

Are these your eggs? No, they are not ours . 

In these two examples, the same possessive pronoun ours is 
used, although the object possessed is singular {house) in the 
first sentence and plural (eggs) in the second. 

Here is a list of the English possessive pronouns: 



This house is ours . 



SINGULAR 



PLURAL 



1 st person 
2 nd person 
3 rd person 



mine 

yours 

his /hers /its 



ours 

yours 

theirs 
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KWA KISWAHILI 

Possessive pronouns are called vimilikishi. The singular, 
possessive pronoun , is kimilikishi. Here are some examples of 
possessive pronouns used in sentences: 

Kitabu hiki ni changu . This book is mine . 

Skati lake ni buluu; l angu ni nyekundu. 

Her skirt is blue; mine is red. 

While the English possessive pronouns differ from 
possessive adjectives, Swahili possessive pronouns and 
adjectives take exacdy the same forms. Both, therefore, are 
called vimilikishi. Here are the forms of the possessive 
pronouns (and adjectives): 



CLASS 


POSSESSIVE 


SWAHILI 


ENGLISH 




PREFIX 


EXAMPLE 


TRANSLATION 


1 


w- 


wangu 


mine 


2 


w- 


wangu 


mine 


3 


w- 


wangu 


mine 


4 


y- 


yangu 


mine 


5 


i- 


langu 


mine 


6 


y- 


yangu 


mine 


7 


ch- 


changu 


mine 


8 


vy- 


vyangu 


mine 


9 


y- 


yangu 


mine 


10 


2- 


zangu 


mine 


11 


W- 


wangu 


mine 


14 


W- 


wangu 


mine 


15 


kw- 


kwangu 


mine 


16 


p- 


pangu 


at my place 


17 


kw- 


kwangu 


at my place 


18 


mw- 


mwangu 


inside my place 
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The other possessive adjective roots use the same possessive 
prefixes listed here to form possessive adjectives. 

The same prefixes are used to express the possessive 
preposition of with the root a followed by the possessor. 



CLASS 


SWAHILI 


ENGLISH 




EXAMPLE 


TRANSLATION 


1 


wa Juma 


Juma's 


2 


wa Juma 


Juma ’s 


3 


wa Zakia 


Zakia s 


4 


ya Zakia 


Zakia 1 s 


5 


la mwalimu 


the teacher's 


6 


ya walimu 


the teachers 1 


7 


cha daktari 


the doctor's 


8 


vya daktari 


the doctor's 


9 


ya rais 


the president's 


10 


za rais 


the president's 


11 


wa mbwa 


the dog's 


14 


wa nchi 


the country's 


15 


kwa Musa 


Musa's 


16 


pa Sudi 


at Sudi' s 


17 


kwa Sudi 


at Sudi's 


18 


mwa Sudi 


in Sudi's 



The difference between possessive pronouns and adjectives is 
that possessive adjectives always follow the nouns they 
modify, while possessive pronouns stand in for the nouns 
they refer to; both must agree in class with the nouns to 
which they refer. For example: 
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Kamusi vang u imepotea. My dictionary is lost. 

possessive adjective modifying kamusi 

Je, una kamusi? Do you have a dictionary ? 

Yang u imepotea. Mine is lost. 

possessive pronoun, standing in for kamusi 

REVIEW 

Underline the possessives in the sentences below. Circle 
whether the possessive is a pronoun (P) or an adjective (A). 



1. 


How old are your children ? 


A 


P 


2. 


Five and seven. Mnd yours? 


A 


P 


3. 


My son is ten and my daughter is three. 


A 


P 


4. 


Mine are both girls. 


A 


P 


5. 


What are their favorite activities? 


A 


P 


6. 


Wanapenda kucheza na mpira wao. 


A 


P 


7. 


Ulinunua wao wapi? 


A 


P 


8. 


Duka lile lile ambapo ulinunua wenu. 


A 


P 


9. 


Duka lake Ali? 


A 


P 


10. 


Sivyo; lake Musa. 


A 


P 



O 
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Chapter 12 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS/CONSTRUCTIONS 



A relative pronoun is a word that can serve two purposes: 

1. As a pronoun, it stands for a noun or another pronoun 
previously mentioned, the antecedent. 

The food ( that) you want is not available. 

2. It introduces a subordinate clause, a group of words 
having a subject and verb separate from the subject and 
verb of the main clause. A main clause can stand alone as 
a complete sentence, but a subordinate clause cannot. 
See Chapter 49 (Sentences, Phrases and Clauses). 

main clause 



I bought a gift for Salim, who recently graduated from college. 



subordinate clause 

The subordinate clause in this example is also called a relative 
clause because it starts with a relative pronoun (who). The 
relative clause gives us additional information about the 
antecedent (Salim). 
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IN ENGLISH 



The most frequently used relative pronouns are who , that, 
which and what. Different relative pronouns are used according 
to whether they refer to a person or to a thing. 

Referring to a Person 

The relative pronoun who is used when the antecedent is a 
person. 

Who can be used with both restrictive and non-restrictive 
clauses. A restrictive clause is one that is essential to the 
meaning of the sentence. A non-restrictive clause is one 
that functions as a parenthetical comment and is usually set 
off by commas; it is not essential to the meaning of the 
sentence. 

Did you see the man who was just here? 



Who is the only relative pronoun that changes its form 
depending on its function in the relative clause. Who has five 
forms used in three different functions: who , whoever, whom, 
whomever, and whose. 



restrictive clause 



Adija, {who is) a friend of ours, is coming to visit. 



non-restrictive clause 
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• Who and whoever are the forms used as the subjects of 
the relative clause. 

She married a man who truly loved her. 

A. Who is the subject of loved. 

Student loans are available to whoever needs them. 

B. Whoever is the subject of needs. 

• Whom and whomever are the forms used as the objects 
of the relative clause. In these examples it is between 
parentheses because it is often omitted. 

This is the friend about whom I was telling you. 

A. Whom is the object of the preposition about. 

We can invite whomever you would like. 

B. Whomever is the direct object of the verb invite. 

• Whose is the possessive form. 

Abunawas is a character whose stories are well-known. 

Referring to Things 

The relative pronouns which or that are used when the 
antecedent is a thing. They do not change forms. 
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That is used only when the relative clause is a restrictive 
clause. Here it is in parentheses because it is often omitted. 

Could you get me the pencil (that is) on my desk? 

1 — 1 

restrictive clause 

Which is used only when the relative clause is a non-restrictive 
clause. 

Those shoes, which Zawadi bought last week, are too small for 
her. | 

non-restrictive clause 



KWA KI SWAHILI 

There are three kinds of relative constructions, which are 
called virejeshi. All relative constructions must agree in class 
with their antecedents. Each of the three relative 
constructions can be used to translate all of the English 
relative pronouns. 

Here are the forms that mark agreement. In some cases they 
serve as suffixes; in other cases they serve as infixes. 
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CLASS 


RELATIVE SUFFIX 


RELATIVE II 


51 


-ye 


-ye- 


2 


-o 


-o- 


3 


-o 


-o- 


4 


-yo 


-yo- 


5 


-lo 


-lo- 


6 


-yo 


-yo- 


7 


-cho 


-cho- 


8 


-vyo 


-vyo- 


9 


-yo 


-yo- 


10 


-zo 


-zo- 


11 


-o 


-o- 


14 


-o 


-o- 


15 


-ko 


-ko- 


16 


-po 


-po- 


17 


-ko 


-ko- 


18 


-mo 


-mo- 


The amba- 


construction 





The only relative construction that is actually a pronoun is 
amba which takes a relative suffix. Note that ambd - can be 
used with the same meaning as the English forms who, whom, 
whose, that and which . 



• Nina rafiki ambave anakaa huko Uganda. 

(class 1) 

I have a friend who lives in Uganda. 

• Nina rafiki ambave nitamtembelea mwezi ujao. 

(class 1) 

I have a friend whom I will visit next month . 

• Nina rafiki ambave jina lake ni Sudi. 

(class 1) 

l have a friend whose name is Sudi . 

• Niliona mti ambao ulianguka. (class 3) 

I saw a tree that had fallen down . 
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• Mti ambao ulianguka ni mkubwa. (class 3) 

The tree , which fell down \ is big. 

Infixed relative 

A second form of the Swahili relative is the infixed relative 
or kirejeshi-kati, in which the relative form functions as a 
verbal infix. The infix occurs in a verb after the tense marker 
and before the verb root. 

nina + ye + enda = ninayeenda I who go 

The infixed relative cannot be used with the perfect tense 
(Chapter 26) or the -a- tense (Chapter 22). The future tense 
takes a modified form when used with the infixed relative; the 
infix -ka- occurs after the future tense marker and before the 
relative infix. 

nitaenda I mil go nitakayeenda 

nita + ka + ye + enda 

I who mil go 

Note that the infixed relative can be used with the same 
meaning as the English forms who y whom , that and which . 

• Nina rafiki anavekaa huko Uganda, (class 1) 

I have a friend who lives in Uganda. 

• Nina rafiki nitakavemtembelea mwezi ujao. 

(class 1) 

I have a friend whom I mil visit next month. 

• Niliona mti ulioanguka . (class 3) 

I saw a tree that had fallen down . 

• Mti ulioanguka ni mkubwa. (class 3) 

The tree , which fell down ; is big. 
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Compare these four sentences to those given above that 
contain the amba - relative. Note that the sentences express 
the same meanings. 

Tenseless relative 

A third form of the Swahili relative is the tenseless relative, 
or kirejeshi bila tensi, in which the relative form functions 
as a verbal suffix. The verb contains no tense marker and the 
relative form occurs after the verb root. 

li + jengwa + lo — lijengwalo which is built (class 5) 

Because this kind of relative is tenseless, it expresses an 
activity or state that happens regularly or continuously. Note 
that the tenseless relative can be used with the same meaning 
as the English forms who , whom , that . 

• Nina rafiki akaave huko Uganda, (class 1) 

I have a friend who lives in Uganda. 

• Nina rafiki nimtembeleave mara kwa mara. 

(class 1) 

I have a friend whom I visit often. 

• Ana magari vaharibikayo kila wiki, (class 6) 

He has cars that break every week. 

TAKE NOTE 

The three forms of the Swahili relative can, for the most part, 
be used interchangeably. However, you should keep a few 
differences in mind that affect how often each form is used: 

1. It takes longer to say amba + a verb than it does to say a 
verb with the relative form infixed or suffixed. 

2. If you want to use a past or future tense, the tenseless 
relative cannot be used. 
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3. If you want to use the perfect tense or simple present, 
you must use the amba- relative. 

When the relative form is used as a direct object, and its 
antecedent is a person, an object marker must also be used. 
See Chapter 34, Objects, to review object markers. 

Use of the Relative Construction 

The relative pronoun enables you to combine two short 
simple sentences into one complex sentence. 

The relative as subject 

A. Shakila ni msichana hodari. 

S hakila is an intelligent giri 

B. Atashinda. 

She will be successful 

You can combine sentence A with sentence B by replacing 
the subject she with the relative construction in Swahili or 
with the pronoun who in English. 

Shakila ni msichana hodari ambave atashinda. 

Shakila is an intelligent girl who will be successful 

Ambaye atashinda or who will be successful is the relative 
clause. It does not express a complete thought, and it is 
introduced by a relative pronoun. 

Ambaye or who stands for the noun msichana or girl 
Msichana or girl is the antecedent of ambaye or who. 
Notice that it stands immediately before the relative pronoun, 
which introduces the clause and gives additional information 
about the antecedent. 
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Ambaye or who serves as the subject of the verb atashinda 
in Swahili or will be in the relative clause. 

The relative as object 

A. Shakila ni msichana hodari. 

S ha ki la is an intelligent girl 

B. Mwalimu anampenda Shakila. 

The teacher likes Shakila . 

You can combine sentence A and sentence B by replacing the 
object Shakila with the relative pronoun whom. 

Shakila, ambaye mwalimu anampenda, ni msichana 
hodari. 

Shakila , whom the teacher likes, is an intelligent girl. 

Ambaye mwalimu anampenda or whom the teacher likes is the 
relative clause. Ambaye or whom stands for the proper noun 
Shakila. Shakila is the antecedent Notice again that the 
antecedent comes immediately before the relative pronoun. 

Ambaye or whom serves as the direct object of the relative 
clause. (Mwalimu or the teacher is the subject.) 
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The relative as object of a preposition 

A. Shakila ni msichana mwenye hodari. 

Shakila is an intelligent girl. 

B. Nilienda shuleni naye. 

I went to school with her. 

You can combine sentence A and sentence B by replacing the 
personal pronoun herewith the relative pronoun whom. 

Shakila ni msichana hodari niliveenda shuleni naye. 

Shakila is an intelligent girl with whom I went to school. 

Niliyeenda shuleni naye or with whom I went to school is the 
relative clause. 

The infix -ye- or whom stands for the noun msichana or girl. 
Msichana or girl is the antecedent. Notice again that the 
antecedent comes immediately before the relative pronoun. 

TAKE NOTE 

In English, relative pronouns are often omitted. It is 
important that you reinstate them because they must be 
expressed in Swahili. Restructuring English sentences that 
contain a dangling preposition will help you to identify 
relative clauses. 
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GRAMMATICALLY 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH CORRECT ENGLISH 



Salma is the woman Salma is the woman 

I told you about. about whom I told you. 

GRAMMATICALLY CORRECT SWAHILI 

Salma ni mwanamke ambaye nilikuzungumzia. 

(literally: Salma is the woman whom I was discussing about with you.) 

OR 

Salma ni mwanamke ambaye nilikuambia habari zake. 

(literally: Salma is the woman whom I was tellingyou about (her news).) 

REVIEW 

Restructure the sentences below to avoid dangling 
prepositions. 

1 . Dar es Salaam is the city we are going to. 



2. Those girls are the ones I was talking to. 



3. This is the road we should be driving on. 



4. This umbrella is not the one I came with. 
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Chapter 13 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



An indefinite pronoun indicates people or things but does 
not refer to specific people or things. 

Someone called while you were gone. 

Accidents can happen to anyone. 

No one is here. 

Nothing is happening this weekend. 

IN ENGLISH 

The indefinite pronouns include all \ any , both , each, either, 
neither, everyone, everybody, everything, none, one, several, some, someone, 
somebody, something, few, many, several, most, another, others, anyone, 
anybody , and anything. 

Note that many of these words can be either pronouns or 
adjectives, depending on their use in the sentence. 

Both of you are invited, (pronoun) 

Both students are invited, (adjective) 

When the indefinite pronoun is the subject of a sentence, it 
usually takes a singular verb and any other pronoun referring 
to it agrees with it in number and gender. When gender may 
be either masculine or feminine, both pronouns may be used. 

Each of us must pay for him or herself 
Have any of the mothers brought her children? 

Some indefinite pronouns, such as everyone, everybody, everything, 
all, and some can take either a singular or plural verb or 
pronoun. 
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Everyone wants to visit Zanzibar during his or her 
vacation, (singular) 

Everyone will come, but they may not stay, (plural) 

When the indefinite pronoun is plural in meaning, such as 
both, few, many, most and several \ it takes a plural verb and is 
referred to by a plural pronoun. 

Most of the workers received their paychecks. 



The indefinite pronouns include -ote (all), -o -ote (any), -ote 
-pili (both), -ingi (many), -ingine (another, others), baadhi ya 
(some of), -mojawapo (one) and kadhaa (several), where the 
hyphen (-) indicates that the pronoun agrees in class with the 
noun to which it refers. 

With the exception of baadhi ya, all of these words can be 
either pronouns or adjectives, depending on their use in the 
sentence. 

Una taka cho chote ? Do you want anything ? (pronoun) 
Unataka kitu cho chote ? Do you want anything? (adjective) 

You may note that the number of Swahili indefinite pronouns 
is much smaller than the number of English pronouns. Many 
of the concepts that are expressed by indefinite pronouns in 
English are expressed with other parts of speech in Swahili. 
Take note of the following (near) equivalents. 
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each — kila 


Kila mtu alipenda matokeo. 5 

Each (person) liked the results . (adjective) 


everyone — kila mtu 

{each person) 


Kila mtu anahudhuria shule. 

Everyone attends school (noun phrase) 


everything = kila kitu 

{each thing) 


Kila kitu kipo. 6 

Everything is here . (noun phrase) 


or vitu vyote 

{all things) 


Vitu wote vipo. 

Everything is here . (noun phrase) 


or kila jambo 

{each thing) 


Kila jambo lilitokea kwa haraka. 

Everything happened quickly, (noun 
phrase) 


or mambo yote 

(all things) 


Mambo vote valitokea kwa haraka. 

Everything happened quickly, (noun phrase) 


either — -o -ote 

{any) 


Jibu lo lote ni sawa. 

Either answer is correct, (adjective) 


or -mojawapo 

{one of) 


Chagua kikapu kimojawapo. 

Choose either basket, (adjective) 


neither = hapana -moja 
+ relative 


Hat>ana mmoja aliveishi hapa. 

Neither (person) lived here, (clause) 


someone — mtu fulani 

{a certain person ) 


Mtu fulani alikuja kukuona. 

Someone came to see you. (noun phrase) 



5 Kila is used only with singular nouns, and is one of the few 
Swahili adjectives that precedes the nouns it modifies. 

6 Kitu (plural: vitu) is used for a thing that is an object; while 
jambo (plural: mambo) is used for a thing that is abstract. 

ERIC 
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something — kitu fulani 


Alinipa kitu fulani. 


(a certain things 


She gave me something, (noun phrase) 


or kitu 


Alinipa kitu. 


(thing) 


She gave me something, (noun phrase) 


or jambo fulani 


Jambo fulani lilitokea hapa. 


(a certain thing 


Something happened here, (noun phrase) 


or jambo 


Jambo lilitokea hapa. 


(a thing 


Something happened here, (noun phrase) 


most = karibu kila 


Karibu kila mtu alikuja. 


( nearly each) 


Most people came, (adjective phrase) 


or karibu -ote 


Karibu watu wote walikuja. 


( nearly all) 


Most people came, (adjective phrase) 
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REVIEW 

Underline the pronouns in each of the sentences below. 
Indicate whether it is indefinite. 

1. Is anyone coming to class today? 

Indefinite? Yes No 

2. No, everyone has left for vacation. 

Indefinite? Yes No 

3. What about Juma? Has anyone seen him? 

Indefinite? Yes No 

4. I saw him, but he told me he wasn’t feeling well. 

Indefinite? Yes No 

5. Who else is coming besides you? 

Indefinite? Yes No 
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Chapter 14 

INTRODUCTION TO ADJECTIVES 



An adjective, called kivumishi in Swahili, is a word that 
describes or modifies a noun or pronoun. Be careful not to 
confuse an adjective with a pronoun. A pronoun replaces a 
noun, but an adjective must always have a noun or pronoun 
to describe. 

Listed below are the various types of adjectives and the 
chapters where they are discussed. 

In both English and Swahili, adjectives are classified 
according to the way they describe a noun or pronoun. 

A descriptive adjective indicates the quality of someone or 
something. See Chapter 15, Descriptive Adjectives. 

Tatu is playing with a red ball. 

The room is small. 

A possessive adjective shows who possesses someone or 
something. See Chapter 16, Possessive Adjectives. 

Sijali is talking to his father. 

Your sister is beatiful. 



ERIC 
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An interrogative adjective asks a question about someone 
or something. See Chapter 17, Interrogative Adjectives, 

Which boy wrote her a letter? 

What time do you want to leave? 

A demonstrative adjective points out someone or 
something. See Chapter 1 8, Demonstrative Adjectives . 

I want to buy this apple. 

We visited that town last year. 



O 
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Chapter 15 

DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES 



A descriptive adjective is a word that characterizes a noun 
or pronoun. It indicates the quality of that noun or pronoun. 
As the name implies, it describes the noun or pronoun. For 
example: 



A descriptive adjective does not change form, regardless of 
the noun or pronoun it modifies. 

That is an excellent book. 

Didn’t you think the play was excellent ? 

I have a blue shirt. 

His pants are blue. 

Descriptive adjectives are divided into two groups depending 
on how they accompany the noun they modify. 

1 . An attributive adjective usually precedes (comes before) 
the noun that it modifies. 

That is an excellent book. 

I have a blue shirt. 

He is sitting at the round table. 

2. A predicate adjective follows a linking verb such as be , 
seem , appear ; look, become, etc.; it refers back to the subject. 



The girl is beautiful. 



noun descriptive adjective 

described 



IN ENGLISH 
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The play was excellent. 

His pants are blue . 

You look sad today. 

KWA K3SWAHILI 

Descriptive adjectives are called vivumishi vya kueleza. 
The singular, adjective , is called kivumishi cha kueleza. Most 
descriptive adjectives agree in class with the noun or pronoun 
that they modify; that is, the prefix of the adjective reflects 
the class of the word described. 

Descriptive adjectives generally use the same prefixes that the 
nouns themselves use. In the dictionary you will find them 
listed with out a prefix. Here is a chart illustrating adjectival 
class agreement using the adjective -refu, which means tall or 
long, as an example. 



CLASS 


A. PREFIX 


SWAHILI EX. 


ENGLISH 


1 


m- 


mtu mrefu 


a tall person 


2 


wa- 


watu warefu 


tall people 


3 


m- 


mti mrefu 


a tall tree 


4 


mi- 


mid mirefu 


tall trees 


5 




jina refu 


a long name 


6 


ma- 


majina marefu 


long names 


7 


ki- 


kisu ldrefu 


a long knife 


8 


vi- 


visu virefu 


long knives 


9 




pad ndefu 


a long party 


10 




pad ndefu 


long parties 


11 


m- 


ulimi mrefu 


a long tongue 


14 


m- 


uhuru mrefu 


longfreedom 


15 


ku- 


kushona kurefu 


long sending 


16 


pa- 


mahali parefu 


a long place 


17 


ku- 


mahali kurefu 


a long place 


18 


mu- 


mahali murefu 


a long place 



Your teacher and textbook will explain the exceptions to the 
general rules embodied in this chart. 
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Although most adjectives agree with the nouns that they 
modify using class agreements, there are also a number of 
adjectives that are invariable, meaning that they never change 
their form. Here are a few examples. 



safi clean 



mtu safi clean person 
kisu safi clean knife 
mahali safi clean place 



ghali expensive 



tunda ghali expensive fruit 
kiti ghali expensive chair 
bei ghali expensive price 



When you locate an adjective in the dictionary or glossary, 
you will know whether or not it is invariable based on 
whether it is written with a dash before it (such as -dogo) or 
not (such as bora). Adjectives written with a dash must 
always agree with the nouns that they modify, while adjectives 
written without a dash do not. 



As in English, descriptive adjectives in Swahili can be either 
attributive adjectives or predicate adjectives. 

An attributive adjective, called ldvumishi angama in Swahili, 
always follows the noun that it modifies. 

Hiki ni kitabu kizuri . This is a good book . 

Nina shad la buluu . I have a blue shirt. 

A predicate adjective, called kivumishi arifu or ldvumishi 
cha maelezo in Swahili, follows a linking verb such as kuwa 
(to be), kuonekana (to seem, to appear), kua (to become), etc.; it 
refers back to the subject and therefore must agree with it in 
class. 
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Mchezo ulikuwa mzuri . The play/ game was good 
Suruali yake ni nvekundu . His pants are red 
Unaonekana mwembemba . You look skinny. 

Anakuwa mrefu. He Is becoming tali 

TAKE NOTE 

Nouns that refer to people or animals take descriptive 
adjectives of class 1 if they are singular and class 2 if they are 
plural, regardless of the class to which the noun itself belongs. 

daktari (class 9) => daktari mzuri 

good doctor 

mbwa (class 1 0) => mbwa wakali 

vicious dogs 
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REVIEW 

In the sentences below, underline the descriptive adjectives. 
Circle whether the descriptive adjective is an attributive 
adjective (A) or a predicate adjective (P). 



Whose child is this young boy? 


A 


P 


I prefer short stories over novels. 


A 


P 


Adila is smart. 


A 


P 


The tall man is looking at you. 


A 


P 


Their house is beautiful. 


A 


P 



11 



o 
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Chapter 16 

POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES 

A possessive adjective is a word that describes a noun by 
showing who possesses the person or thing referred to by the 
noun. The owner is called the possessor, and the noun 
modified is called the person or thing possessed. 

Whose book is this? It’s hisbook. 

• His is the possessive adjective. 

• He (understood) is the possessor. 

• Book is the possessed. 

IN ENGLISH 

There are eight possessive adjectives. 



PERSON 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


1 st 


my 


our 


2 nd 


your 


your 


3 rd 


his, her, its 


their 



The possessive adjective refers only to the person who 
possesses, that is, the possessor. 

Zeinab loves her children. 

I 

possessor 

When the 3 rd person singular {his, her, its) and plural {their) are 
used, there may be two possible meanings. 
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Ustadhi destroyed his car in an accident. 

• Ustadhi destroyed his own car. 

OR 

• Ustadhi destroyed someone else’s car. 

Usually the context of the sentence will help you understand 
the correct meaning; however, when there is a possibility of 
misunderstanding, the word own is added after the possessive 
adjective. 

Ustadhi destroyed his own car in an accident. 

In this case, and whenever own can be added after the 
possessive adjective, the possessive adjective is called 
reflexive; it “reflects back” to the possessor, which is usually 
the subject of the sentence or clause. 

The family moved into their house. 

(referring to their own house) 

If the possessive adjective refers to a possessor other than the 
subject of the sentence or clause, it is called non-reflexive. 

The family moved into their house. 

(referring to someone else’s house) 



o 
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